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y trouble you again ow the subject of the 






my humble efforts to:'rémore it from that 
to which it ie so undeservedly comsigued, ' 
Iam, Gentlemen, 
: Your obedient servant, 
Groftor-stroet, October, 1818, J.D. 









Kentucky, North America. 
excellent preservation. 






een often 





estly looking. (This has 
ry frequently found on the reverse of Ro- 
am coivns,) Encircling her head, is this 
gend, LETITIA PUBLICA. There are 
so the initial letters, S.C. of Senatus 









ery well defined. This question naturally 
ises:—How could Roman coins arrive at 
his spot, so far removed from the ancient 
orld? In answer,—there seews no great 








merica by the Romans. It certainly 
by some tradition to have been known 
» the ancient Britons, which stimulated 
ince Madoc and the Cambrian adventu- 
rs, in the eleventh century, with his 
quadron of thirteen ships, to seek this new 
orld. The discovery of Roman coins fa- 
prs the eg that America was the 
talantis of Plato, in which he says, were 
pes, spacious bays, and navigate rivers, 
which some Carthagenian ships, sailing 
pyond the Straits of Gibsaltar, had been 
ven by stress of weather. It has been 
pposed: by some, this island, as he terms 
, was situated nearer the Mediteranean, 
hd has since mostly disappeared, the Ca- 
ries and Madeiras being the remains of it; 
t Plato described the voyage as a long 
e, saying, after many days they discover- 
A this vast tract of land. Had his Atalan- 
been situated near the Straits, they would 
pt have spent many days in the voyage. It 
ach admitted, that the Carthageni- 
is traded to Britain, for tin, and the opi- 
on that our island received its name from 
se African navigators, is highly reason- 
le, as bra tane, in the Pheenecian lan- 
age, signifies, to produce tin. Some of 
vessels intending to visit our shores 
ght be driven across the Atlantic, and 
urning with the strange relation, inspire 
e enterprising spirit of the adventurous 
bmans. Kentucky certainly has been the 
re of some warlike deeds, of which 
have no history, this its sepulchres and 
buli clearly evince, It is far more pro- 
ble the Romans should have been the 
of their own coin, than that the 

elsh emigrants should have introduced 
m Into the western world, and have left 
’m in Kentucky, in their migration to the 
erior, where they now reside, under the 
me of White Indians, about seven hun- 
'd miles west of the mouth of the Mis- 
ti. Want of records to inform us, whe- 
t America was known to the ancients, 
an historic hiatus, which we may hope 
hand of time will yet supply, in the 
overy of some other monuments of an- 
uity in that country, or by the unfolding 
ampere ae from Pompii or Hercula- 
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The following interesting uarrative, copied from 
“; pring, will gratify the writer of 
oregving communication, as well as our 
Hers at large. 
toe. tend fact, that when the North American 
‘aus were exhibited in the Music. Hall, in this 
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» the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCUPE. 






I have taken the liberty. of troubling you with 
pme account of two Roman coins, and a few thoughts 
icited by the subject: it is much at your service, 
ou think it worth insertion in your iastructive 

nbtication Should it obtain your approbation, 
Webrew 







emphatically the mother tungee, swd 











In the possession of a gentleman in Lon- 
on, are two gold Roman coins ; they were 
iscovered a few months since in digging a 
pnulus, usually called an Indian mount, 
They are 
Each‘of them is 
mething less than a sovereign, and has on 
e side a head, and on the reverse, a fe- 
ale figure standing, tholding in her right 
nd a flower, at. which she — to be 












enominated the symbol of Hope, and is 








pnsultum. Eyery part of the impression is 







ificulty in supposing the knowledge of 
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OR, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MIRROR. 





“UPILE DULCI.” 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1818. 
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strong resemblance to the Welsh. 
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‘WELSH INDIANS. 






found by Columbus ; and some of our learn 


ed of the present day wonder how this could 
be ; but it is perfectly agreeable to the dif- 
ferent accounts given from time to time by 
the Welsh Bards, and the most learned of 
It is a well-known fact, - 


that country. 
Prince Madoc, son of Lilwen Guyned 


soon after the death of his father, in conse- 
quence of a misunderstandiug among his 
iis Country reduced 
by the conquerors, left Wales, in the year 
ern Ocean » he 
found land, which he represented as very 
After 
some time, of what length is not clearly as- 
certained, but I think, from circumstagces, 
it must’be full two years,,he returned ‘to 
Wales, where he procured ten ships, and 
the favourable“account he gave of the new 
world induced $23 men. and womed to go 
with him, in order to settle in that part of 
America. It is probable that, after their 
making some advancements in agriculture, | 

fe urdpeans| 
settling there excited the curiosity of the! 
natives to such a degree, that they flocked 
ie parts, until they became so 
owerful and troublesome as to oblige the 


brothers, and findin 
1169, to explore the 


congenial to the comfort ‘of man. 


in a few years the novelty of 


there from ali 
elsh emigrants to remove ; and, from all 


sore. It appears also, from the account 


given in the History of Wales, by Caradoc 
and Lancanfan, that Madoc left Wales the 
second time, with ten ships and a great 
They went due west.| 


number of people. 
Next comes Humphrey Llwyd, who trans- 
lated the works of Caradoc into English. 


Dr. David Powell says, that a number of 


things belonging to Madoc were carefully 


lodged and preserved in the Monastery of | 
In the works of | 


Conway, in North Wales. 
Gutinn Lewen, there appears a long account 


of Madoc’s leaving his country, as well as; 
in the works of the celebrated bard Grow-| 
ny, which scarcely differs from that in the) 


English by Hakluyts, who describes a war 
breaking out between the sons of Liwen 
Gwynedd, during which time Madoc left 
his country with several ships, with a view 
of exploring the great Western Ocean. 
John Marriat and Sir Thomas Herbert give 
an account likewise of Madoc's leaving his 
country, as also does Dr. Campbell, in his 
Naval History of Great Britain, which 
proves, in great. measure, their settling in 
America long before Columbus was thought 


of. And it appears, that in the year 1492,| 


when Columbus went to America, he found 
a certain mode of Christian worship among 
some ef the inhabitants, which had no doubt 
been introduced by Madoc and his party : 
the names of several things were also of 
Welsh origin, and, in the language of Prince 
Montezuma, of Mexico, when a prisoner, 
he says:—Kinsmen, friends, and fellow- 
countrymen, you must know that I have 
reigned a king over you for eighteen years, 
as a lawful descendent of my ancestors, who 
reigned before me. We came from a gene- 
ration very far, in a little island in the north; 
the language and religion continue there to 
this day. 1 have been to you an affectionate 
father and Prince, and you have been to 
me faithful subjects and willing servants. 
Let it be ever remembered th3t you have a 
claim to illustrious blood, and that you are 
worthy of your kindred, because you are a 
lree and manly race.” ‘he person who 
rendered the above account states, that he 
saw it in a manuscript in the Spanish lan- 
guage, in Mexico, in the year 1748. The 


. town, a friend whom we accompanied to see them 
exhibit, declared that their language bore a very 
EDTS. 


{fii a letter to th Bitter of the Tondon Moderator.} 


S1r,—Of late some discoveries have been 
made in several parts of America, which 
clearly prove that Europeans had resided in 
these parts previous to America having been 












accounts, they followed up the river My- 





























and from a noble'tace of men. 


in giving the history of the 


great hardships. 


When I heard this, I cried, ‘Oh my G 
have I thus escaped so many 
dangers on sea an 
and to die like a dog.’”’ 


the same time sein 
shall not be put 
of us.”’ 


with great-warmth of hospitality. 


times a.week for four months.” 


Many others have seen the 


Mr. 


seme of his countrymen among them. 


inhabitants spoke the Welsh language. 
Their houses were built of stones; and he 
observed several old castles and churches 
wern out by time. Cadben Bowles intorined 
the present learned Wm. Owen, that he was 
well acquainted with the parts where the 
Welsh Indians reside.. They are called 
Padoucraid, or White Indians; they are 
very numerous, brave, add valiant in bat- 
tlé. He never knew of Madoc having emi- 
grated to America ; and the reason he gave 
for their being Welsh, was, that a Welshman 
came to his house and remained with him 
for some time ; he had been made a prisoner 
and slave by the Spaniards in Mexico ; from 
thence he made his escape, andcame through 
the great wilderness to the country of I’a- 
doucraid, where he found himself amongst 
his countrymen, with whom he dwelt for 
some time. Mr. Price, Cadbenarall, who 
was born among the Creeciaid, observes, 
that he did not understand Welsh himself, 
but his father, who was a Welshman, often 
converseil with the Padoucraid in’ Welsh. 
The Rev. Mr. Rankin, of Kentucky, is 
clearly of opinion, that such a race of peo- 
ple exist several thousand miles from Ken- 
tucky, on the branches of the river Mysore. 
It would be endless to follow all the proofs 
from different travellers of the existence 
of such a race of distinct people to this 
day in America, as Welsh Indians, but I 
intend in my next letter to go more into the 
subject, and I think you will agree with me, 
that it is more than probable that the ac- 
counts given in the London newspapers last 
week, concerning Roman coins and fortifi- 
cations having been found in the United 
States, were traces of Madoc's emigration, 
as well as of his retiring from place to place, 
when compelled by necessity. 
Sept, 28, 1818. 


R—. 


Prince of Mexico considers his origin to 
have been frum a& small island in the north, 
Dr. Tho- 
mas Lloyd of Pennsylvania, to Charles 
Lloyd, of Ddol y Eran, , Montgomerabicr, 
ev. Morgan 

Jones, of Faesaleg, who had been among 
the Welsh Indians in the year 1660, relates 
it thus :—** Two ships were sent to South 
Carolina, on board of one I was sent; we 
remained there eight menths and endured 
{ left with’ five others, 
and travelled through the wilderness until 
we reached the country of Tuscorafa ; there 
we -were taken as spies, made prisoners, 
tried, and condemned to die thé next ~ f 
! 


erils and 
land to come thus far, 
On of the officers 
hearing him thus exclaim in the Welsh lan- 
guage, ran te him and embraced him, at, 
in good Welsh—* You 
o death, for you are one 
‘“ He immediately went to the Go. 
vernor and purchased our release, and we 
were introduced by him and received with 
kindness into’ their towns, and treated 
I took 
évery opportunity of talking,in Welsh to 
the inhabitants, and preached to them three 
The above 
account is corroborated by Mr. Benjamin 
Sutton, who has been several years among 
the Welsh Indians, after Mr. Morgan Jones 
had jeft them to return to his own country, 
with a view of persuading some of his coun- 
trymen to accompany him to the Welsh In- 
dians, in order to teach-them the Christian 
religion ; but he died on his oy home. 

elsh Indians, 
who state, that they hold the memory of 
Mr. Morgan Jones in the greatest vencra- 
tion, and have been in expectation of seeing 


Binon, of Coyty, in South Wales, was 
thirty years in America, doing business with 
the Indians; and he says, that in one of his 
| journies, in company with five or six more, 
they went further west of the Mississippi 
than they had been before. There they 
found the country well = x ag and the 


ena 
The Philanthropist. 
OLD BAILEY SESSIONS. 
The ceremony at the close of the late Old 
Bailey Sessions, of passing the capital sen- 
tences, presented a striking illustration of 
the impolicy of the indiscriminate denunci- 
ation of the severest sentence of the law up- 
on criminals, whose several offences, in 
point of moral turpitude, bear no manner of 
affimty towards each other, The effect of 
this strange assemblage of offenders, the 
greater part of whom know (and by experi- 
ence too) that though they are brought to 
the bar, to hear together the sentence of 
death passed upon themy yet that not upon 
one out of every sixty (we believe the com- 
mon average) will that sentence be carried 
into effect, is obvious, The callous criminal 
is rendered, by the uncertainty of his fate, 
indifferent to the ‘consequeyce; and the 
young offender, who knows he is safe from 
the extreme punishment of the law, treats 
the passing ceremony with an almost scofting 
inattention, and becomes prene to admire, 
with an emulous ardour, the hardihood of 
the adult in crime. During the passing of 
the sentence of death, at the close of the 
late Session, we observed the only trouble 
of the greater part of the diialh, while 
forming at the bar, was to ayoid the close 
pressuce f rank and_ file, so as to stand, du- 
ring the ceremony, with as njuch couveni- 
ence as possible. They talked among each 
other, and beckoned to acquaintances with- 
out the bar, during the Recorder's address, 
with the seeming indifference of were spec~ 
tators of the passing scene. During the 
sentences for transportation, the different 
groupes were with difliculty kept in any 
thing like order; and each division, as it 
passed out from the door of the dock, gene- 
rally set up a shout. Among the seven years 
transports, one little ragged boy, apparently 
not more than thirteen years of age, as he 
went into the crowd from the dock, held up 
the five fingers of one hand and two of the 
other, to signify the number of years of his 
sentence, to a boy ‘who was entering the 
dock in a fresh groupe, and. the signal was 
both given and received with a hinghing, 
and what would be considered a ludicrous 
indifference, were it not for the moral re- 
flection which the consideration involved. 
It was painful in the extreme to witness the 
horrible depravity of the most of those who 
were ordered by the Recorder to be whipt. 
Those who were flogged in the publte yard, 
seemed much to feel the whip of the execu- 
tioner; but one fellow, who raised the strong- 
est shouts, was the most impudent in éver 
part of his conduct that we ever atthened, 
after getting his flogging. Of those flogged 
in jail, we can only say, that from personal 
observation, we are decidedly of opinion, 
that that degree of. punishment has no effect. 








OLD LAW CHARGES. 
a 
The charges of an arrest in the four and five years of 
Phillip and Mary, Anno 1557, extracted from the 
Church-wardens account in the parish book of St. Ben- 
nett’s Grace Church.-—** The charges for the arresting of 
(Moore) for the debt of James Baryster, deceased, the 


7th day of June, Anno Dom. 1558. & d 
Item,—Payed for entreng the action.....csssersseeeees O04 
Item,—Payed to Castell the WCTCANE...0...0ccceeeresees lo 
Item,—Payed the Attourney’s £008... -.00s.sccecsserees 1 8 


Item,—Payed to the Judge, and other things........ 1 oo 
Item,—Payed to one that ran from Yelde Hall, for 

the obligation......0.ssccecsecseeseceeceeceecerssseseens 0? 
Item,—Payed to Norden, the Attournoy, for calling 
on the matter, the 24th daye of June...........0 0 % 
Item,—Dayed for the coppye of the pleye, that 
Moore putin, that shulde not pay the money...0 9 
Iten},—Payed to Mr. Owen, man of law, for his 
COUNSE] IN the MALLET... ceeeceeeerceerereeeeceered 
Item,—Payed to Norden, for calling the matter on 


aye! - : 

Item,—Payed to Mr. Pickering, clerk of the papers, 

for serche for the obligation and execution of 

it, the e8th day of Julye, 1558...s0..c.cccceeeeeves 0 4 
9 3 

IN THE SAME ACCOUNT, 

Payed for a quar tof wine and beer..........c00-ceeres 0 7 

Peyed tor a pouad of cancles for the church, on 

Fwelfthh day... ccoccccccrescescocscccersccosoocereresooes 0 8 

Payed tor two sac ks of coals, to serve the chureh at 








Estee oc coccccccseccceseces boccdecdovecdeceocccecerbocedooee 1 6 


Prooe 3ha. 








































































































































PILAN OF THE PREWISES. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE: 
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CANAL-dSIKLEL. 


OMPANY’S 


WHARF. 











































CANAL. 


> 





MEADOWS, 





A.—Company’s warchouse. 

B.—Place in the warehouse where the powder 

C.—Riley’s boat (part of it being under the w 
the powder, 
by which the powder was rolled along. 


D.—Mr. Simpsou's boat, and the fire from which the live coal was taken.’ 


£.—The basin going under the warehouse, 
brought up to unload. 


f.—Mr. Pyatt’s cart, with two men behind and one before, who were 


killed. 


G —tiley going to the eounting-house was blown down, 


H —Alfcock and two others blown down. 


ON MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, ¥816, 
When Ten Persons lost their Lives, add an immense quantity of Property was Destroyed, by the blowing up of nearly u Tou of Gunpowder. 





The dotted line from the boat to B. shows the track 


EXPLANATION. 


was deposited. 
arehouse) which brought , 


on which the boats are 


gerously hurt. 





A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THE DREADFUL CATASTROPHE 


WHICH OCCURRED 


At Nottingham, 


Ccpied from the Nottingham Review of that Week. 





received from Messrs. Flower, of that place, to be con- 
veyed to Nottingham, and thence to Derbyshire ; but 
to whom it was coasigned we have not been able tolearn, 
though it is supposed it was intended to be used in some 
of the mines. The boat was moored in the bason, partly 
under the archway of the extensive set of warehouses 
belonging to the Boat Company, as represented in the 
plan above (which we have had engraved expressly 
for the purpose of elucidating more clearly the cir- 





cumstances attendant on this dreadful calamity.) He- 
zekiah Riley, the captain, and his two men, Joseph 
Musson and Benjamin Wheatley, proceeded to get the 
powder out of the boat, on the south side of the build- 
ing; they landed it on the wharf, and rolled it along in 
the track marked by the dotted line, and deposited it ou 





The records of misfortune scarcely afford a parallel to| 
the shocking scene, which falls to our lot to pourtray | 
a scene of the most appalling description, which has en- | 
gayed the attention, impressed the feelings, and engrossed | 
the conversation of the inhabitants of this town far more | 
than any calamity, with which Nottingham was ever 
before vietted. On Monday afternoon, a few minutes 
before three o'clock, nearly a ton of gunpowder exploded, 
avd by its desolating eflects, involved both the men and 
property within its range, in one common ruin.  This| 
dreadfol secident took place at the wharf belonging to | 
the Nottingham Boat Company, whence, as many of! 
ou readers will recollect, Mr. Sadler's balloon ascended | 
in isis. A boat, belonging to Mr. Richard Barrows, | 
was brought inte the bason, under dhe crane of the ware- | 
house, to unload, which had come from Burtea Joyce | 
that coornine, and which was laden with fing stones, 
cotlon, Weel, Diclaoses, sony, and 21 barrels of guapow- 
cer, ca arrel containing about 100!ba. ‘This cargo 


ws whcly taken ip at Gainsbro’, and the powder was 





the ground floor of that part of the warehouse marked B. 
| Mr. Kiley survived the explosion, and gave evidence be- 
fore the Coroner's Jury, on the following day, and thus 
stated this part of the transaction—** That the end of 
one of the barrels was out, and bed been matted up; 





I.—The place where Musson stood, when he set fire'to the train. He 
was killed, and driven across the Haling: path into the meadows. 

K.—Parker blown into the meadows; killed. 

L.—Hall severely wounded. 

M M M.—Wheatley, Barnes, and Hayes, killed in the boat. 

N.—The spot where young Howell was found. 

U.—Mr. Hcoton’s waggon. 

P.—A Derbyshire boat, lying beside, in which was George Vallance, son 
of Samuel Vallance, of Crich, who now lies at the Hospital, dan- 


Q Q.—Two large cranes on the wharf. 


Baker and the shaft horse killed. 


that all the barrels were matted round, but the wood end 
of one of them had broken and Ict out the powder, as 
this informant was carrying the barrel from the boat.in- 
to the warehouse ; that the dowels, or peg fastenings, 
which bound the piece of the end together, had broken, 
and so loosened the end and let out the gunpowder ; that 
he never perceived the said end of the barrel to be defec- 
tive, till he removed the barrel from the boat to the ware- 
house; that on first setting down the barrel from the 
boat on the wharf, a considerable quantity of powder, 
as much as three or four pounds, fell upon the wharf- 
side between the boat and the warehouse door. He 
does not know whether or not any of the powder fell 
ftom the barrel into the boat; the barrels lay sideways in 








there might be a couple of ounces or so left amongst thy 
dirt; whether any had fallen into the boat or no 
cannot tell.” Riley having thus seen the powder, as 
conceived, safely deposited, went away towards th 
counting-house ; and Joseph Musson, (originally fron 
Edingley, but lately living in the Meadow Plats, in thy 
town, where he had a wife, but no children,) went acto, 
the wharf, to a boat belonging to Mr. Sim 
(marked D.) in which was Richard Allcock, Williay 
| Bish, and Joseph Champion, and addressing himeelf, 
the former, said, ‘* You've got a fire in your boat, I way, 
a live coke,” adding, ** Lads, I’m going to have a flash 
or words to that effect. Musson accordingly toek anj 
nited coal, and carried it a great part of the way by 
tween two sticks, but letting it fall, he took it up in hy 
hands, and chucking it from: one to the othe, 
proceeded to the spot where the powder by 
been landed, and in & moment the whole «&, 
iploded, and precipitated himself and nine others in 
\an eternal world. The unthinking instrument of tly 
destruction, was blown across the canal into the » 
dows (a distance of 169 yards) over what is called 
|ker’s Leen, on the opposite bank of which, it appean 
|thengh his body first touched the ground; one of hj 
legs was left here, while the other mutilated parts of bj 
jbody were propelled with great violence, ‘along th 
| ground, at least a dozen yards further, leaving a hides! 
track of blood and brains, pieces of skull and fled 
‘upon the grass, where his mangled remains had_ pass, 
along.‘ Benjamin Wheatley, aged 28, a single man, 
‘Stoke Bardolph, a boatmah ; Geonge Hayes, of T; 
labourer to the Company, aged 25, whe’ has left 
jana one child; and Job Barnes, agetl 36, iof the Ca 
pany’s House Stone ‘Quarry, half a mile on thisg 
Trowell, were found dead in Riley’s beat, their bod 
being dreadfully shattered ;_ the latter has left a wife 





{| six children in totally destitute circumstances ; his¢d 


;son lives with Mr. Alderman Wilson. Samuel Hal 
\of Bridge-street, in this town, a stone-mason, was 4 
|in the boat at the time, and saw the powder fired, } 
the shock did not visit him so fatally, theugh he is vey 
much’hurt. The singular and remarkable preservati 
of this man, who is expected to recover, is attributg 
to his being at the moment stooping down for the pu. 
pose of removing some stone in the boat.. He now| 
|in the General Hospital, where he has every assistan 
which that noble institution can furnish him. We 1 
pass on to the other victims of this heart-rending cata, 
trophe; and perhaps the first that claims‘our notice, i 
John Howell, a boy aged only 11, the son of one 
the bookkeepers belonging to:the concern, who resided 
at the house in the yard. He had been fishing in the 
canal, and his corpse was feund abeut the spot (design 
ted by the letter N. This youth, like the rest of bis 
fellow-sufferers, presented a horrid spectacle; no 
feature could be recognised, and their bodies, or 
trunks, were so mangled, that it was only by 
clothes that their remains could be identified. 

fifty yards east of the building, in a direct line fromi 
stood Mr. John Pyatt, a respectable wharfinger of ti 
town, who providentially escaped unhurt: he wa 
the moment calling to three of his men, and givi 
them directions about the loading of a cart 
were drawing into the yard, ‘onc at the shafts, 
two pushing bchind, and had got as far into the 

as the letter F. when the explosion took place. 
ing in a northerly direction, they fell victims to 
blast, and were driven with the utmost violence towat 
the large gates. ‘Their names were John Seales, a 4 
gle man, aged 30, who lived at what is called the b 
racks, in High-cross-street ; William Norman, livi 
at the same place, aged 60, a widower, with no fan 
dependent on him, and William Stevenson, or Ste 
son, aged 23, who had represented himself as comi 
from Leicester. The two former were kilied on the 
and the latter was so dreadfully hurt, that he wasi 
mediately taken to the infirmary; he cried out 
times **O my heart,” and died about six o’clock 
evening. This man had only becn three days in 
Pyatt’semploy. The next subject of fatal misfor 
whom we shall notice, is William. Parker, aged only 
the son of a poor man liying at Carlton, in this nol 
bourhood. ‘This lad nad an ardent desire to en 
himself in a boat, and on, Saturday morning last, 
at an carly hour to collect mushrooms, . which he 
that day in Nottingham market, and.with. the 
bought some small articles of clothing which he w 
in order to fit him for bis intended, new employ 
He came to Nottingham on Monday, te hire him 
go in Riley’s boat, and was standing at the momedl 
the accident, on the wharf, at N. The blast 
him across the canal, and haling path, .thr 
the hedge into the meadows, and there his corps 
found most terribly disfigured. ‘Thomas Baker, 
4<, forms the last of the shocking . catalogue 
ten, who are known to have been thus sudd 
cut off by this dreadful stroke, and his case has 
peculiar circumstances attending it. He was Mr. Ré 
Hooton’s maltster, but the regular wagyoner being y 
|| was employed that day in attending two the waggon, 
was with it standing at his horse’s head, at O. whe 
building fell, and.crushed him and the shaft hort 
death, as well as utterly demolishing the wagon. 
man lived in Three Salmon’s~yard,. and. has 

a wife and five children, the eldest of the children'l 
girl aged 16, and there are four boys, the youngest ' 
2 yearsold. Mr. Riley, who was going across the 


















| the boat ; aud the barre) in question, was delivered from 
the boat to him, on the wharf, by Benjamin Wheatley, 
| and this informant never saw any powder fallen from the 
barrel until and except upon the landing place of the 
wharf; that this examiuant put back into the barrel the 





| powder which eo fell out, or as much of it as he could ; 


eee er ae 





jto the counting-house, was blown down at G4 

Alcock, Champion, and Bish, three men in Mr. & 
san's boat, where the fire was, were also hlown dow 
| not materially injured. Mr. Richard Barrows 


| 
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jtey's boat, and the principal acting partner 
of the ede Loam had been in the warchouse a few 
minutes before the explosion, and had sent Mr. Faubert, a 
book-keeper, on an errand, and to @ man of thename of 
Ashton, he gave orders to go into the wool shed across the 
yard, and the latter was entering the door of the wool 
ched when the building he had quitted blew up. Mr. 
Barrows also had but just entered the counting-house 


when the glass flew out of the windows, and wounded 
hin. in the face; providentially he sustained no other 
b cornemerchant in the town (Mr. 


injury. A -princip’ t 
Stunbaak) bad been in the warehouse till one o'clock, 
intending the delivery ef a large quantity of corn, 


su : F - 
having been home to dinner, was returning again 
<< warehouse, when he was met in the street by a 


wi 
tieman who detained him, and thus provideatiaily 
is life was saved. Indeed, considering the extensive 
retwre of the business transacted at these warchouses, 
we cannot refrain from thinking that the hand of Pro- 
vidence has ‘been peculiarly manifest, in that the above 
catalogue of victims was not considerably enlarged. 
Having thus given a detail of the dreadful ‘destruc- 
tion of lives, we turn to other circurastances, and a 
loss, Which though secondary to that of lives, is in 
this instance an immense loss, the logs of property. 


‘The explosion Mette od a ton of powder at one mo- 
ee great, that it was not only heard 41 


wn, but at Roche Finghem. Loughbro’, Al- 
us Loscoe, and even Newark, which is 20 miles dis- 
tant; and at Castle Donington, it.was co by ma- 
ny to be 2 tremendous clap of thunder.—in the town of 
Nottingham, the*houses were shaken as if by an earth- 
quake, and feaple ran out, inquiring one of unother, 
what is the matter? Maay supposed that their neigh- 
bour’s houses or their own premises had fallen, 
and by some it was conjectured that the military maga- 
zine oded. While the affrighted inhabitants 
were running about the streets, and looking in different} 
directions, an immense volume of smoke, coming from 
the south up ae, and so over part of the Market- 
place—up Fink-hill-street, and through Nicholas’s 
Church-yard, @énoted the vicinity whence the shock had 
come; and.while hundreds, nay thousands, hastened to 
that part of the town, many of them were arrested by 
seeing the affrighted women, with children in their arms, 
locking up their doors, in Chesterfield and Fink-hill- 
streets, and seeking.refuge in higher.parts of the town, 
under expectation of another explosi Every t 
rendered this the less likely, and many persons rushed 
into the yartt, where a scene of devastation presented it- 
self, suet as was witnessed never before in Nottingham.’ 
Bricks, slates, tiles, human bodies, huge masses of tim - 
her, and all kinds of goods lay.strewed.upon the ground 
in frightful disorder. Many women and others were 
running about as if distracted, anxioysly inquiring after 
the fate of their husbands and relatives, and the aggniz- 
ing cries which burst from their bosoms on a conviction 
that their fears were too well founded, and that in some 
mangled corpse before them they recognised a tender 
relative, were almost too much to endure. None could 
behold this scene without the most touching emotions. 
The fine.set of warehguses belonging to the Company 
was totally destroyed, so that not a. vestige of the build. 
ing remains. A gentleman crossing the meadows at the 
time has expressed to us the surprise which, filled his 
breast, when, on looking tliat way, he saw the whole 
building litted up in the air to the height of several 
yards, and then burst asunder into innumerable frag- 
ments; the bricks, the beams, the slates, the packages, 
the bales, and the hogsheads, fiying in all directions, so 
that literally there is not one brick left upon another, 
that is not thrown'down. ~The stone floor of the ware. 
house, where the powder stood, has been forced into the 
ground a considerable depth. Huge pieces of timber 
and bricks were propelled several hundred yards, both 
north, south, a south-west. The property deposited 
in the warehouses, consisted of oil, vitriol, paper, gro- 
ceries, cotton, wool, and several thousand quarters of 
corn, some hundreds of which had only been deposited 
there last Saturday: many of these articles were en- 
tirely destroyed, and the remainder so injured as tu be 
comparatively of little value. Some parts of the mass 
of ruins were on fire, and two fire engines were speedily 
brought down, and by their powerful agency extinguished 
the flames.’ Mr. Wilkes’s and Mr. Hovwell’s houses, 
within the walls, as deseribed in the plan, suffered most 
severely ; the roofs were much injured, the cagements 
blown out, and not a pane of glass is left intire in either 
house. Mr. Wilkes was fortunately from home on a 
joumey ; Mrs. Wilkes was thrown with great violence 
from a table to the other side of the house, and the fur. 
niture has sustained considerable damage, the carpets. 
cartains, &c. were torn to ribbons. But the dreadfu! 
eflects of this’catastrophe are by no means confined tc 
the premises. Most of the buildings on the wharfs 
along the eanal, are partially unroofed, and more or les: 
injured. In the north-west direction, Mr. Thomas Ather- 
stone's dyeshouses and premises have suffered most se- 
verely in the windows, roofs, and furniture. Mr. Pyatt’s 
heuse in Canal-street,.aswell.as Miss Barnsdall’:, .were 
mach injured, the dpars. torn.off, the casements. blown 
out, the roofs damaged, &«. 





A view of the. immediate 
neighbourhood of the wharf is truly distressing. There 
Is scarcely a house that-h, escapee some trace of the| 
desolating shock, and. the _ ows .which pre now 
boarded up, ,instead.of being glazed, give the houses 
a very peculiar appearance. "canals, Navigation, 
row, Fink-hill-street. Chesterfield-street, Brogd-mars 
Tarnealf-alley,. and Drury-hill, have suffered more tha 
other places, but the devastation reached the Sapte wher 
many panes were, broken,, gs well as Standard-hjll, wher 
the mansion of Daniel, and-Samuel Freeh, lgqs. as wel? 
as the Infirmary, hear evident marks of the.violence of 
the concussion. . Many panes of. were. broken in St. 
Nicholas’s Church, at the, back And front of the houses 
ini Castle-yate, and even,jn the Market-place, not only 
atthe Exchange, but alsoon the Long-row. ‘The shoc 
Was so violent in the shop of Mr. Butlin, surgeon, Brt- 
dlesinith-yate, as to throw down and break some of his 
ates, and panes of. glass were forced out both at Wild 
ford and at Snenton. } 
_ Numbers of men have-been oR ge ener the yard, ever 
siice the calamity: happened, but the ruins are not al} 
téaeved. ‘The amount of the damage it is impossible 
for.us to caleulate. 
As we have intimated in the former. part of this ac- 
count, an inquest was held on the bodies of the unfor- 
tunate sufferers, at the Navigation Inn, on Tuesday last, 


before Henry Enfield and Jonathan ‘Dunn, Gents. eo 
hers for the town and, after a very minute enquiry into 
the circumstances. of ‘the cave, the verdict retureed was, 


that they all ** did accidentally, casually, and by misfor. 
tune, to wityby-the explosion of a quantity of gunpow. 
cer, come te their several and respective deaths. 

The bodics of Hayes. and Barges were taken home 
after the inquest, and on Wednesday night were interred 
1% the burial ground belonging to the meeting-house at 
Jikiston. ‘ihe’ fanerals Were attended by a vast con- 
cmuse of spectators. 
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lore b Lancaster, the celenrved teacher, has.arrived in New 
Voda, by the Washington, tron Loud ns 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Natural Pistory. 
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THE PORCUPINE. 





From Cartwright’s Journal of a Sixteen Years’ 
Revidence on the Coast of Labradur. 


—_- 


“ 1 do not know how many these creatures have 
at a birth; but imagine they ave uot very prolific ; 
for, if they were, they would destroy all the trees in 
the country, as they feed oa nothing but riads thc 
whole winter, and by so doing killa prodigious num- 
ber of trees of all sorts; though they prefer 
the silver-tr4o all others. In spring, they are very 
foad of the leaves of the larch, and in the autumn, 
they cata bad species of mushroums, which grow 
heve in tolerable plenty. This creature is a good 
deal like the beaver, in size and shape ; the only dif- 
ference is in the tail and feet. They both sit up, 
and make use of their fore-feet to feed themselves 
with. ‘The Porcupiue readily climbs trees, for which 
purpose he is furnished with very long claws ; and, 
in winter, when he mounts into a tree, 1 believe he 
docs not come dowu till he has eaten the bark from 
the tup to the bottom. He generally makes his 
cuurse through’ a wood in a straight direction, sel- 
dea missing a tree, unless such as are old. He loves 
the young oves best, and devours so much, eating 
vuly the inucr part of the rind, that I have frequently 
known one porcupine ruin nearly a hundred trees 
ina winter. A mau who is acquainted with the na- 
ture of these animals, will seldom miss findiug them 
when the snow is on the ground, if he can but hit 
npon the rinding of that winter; by making a cir- 
cuit round the barked trees, he will soon come upon 
his track, unless a deep snow should chance tofall after 
iis last ascent, Having discovered that, he will not 
be long ere he find the animal. The belly of a por- 
cupine is covered with coarse, but all the rest 
of him with sharp prickles ; the longest and strong- 
estof whieh are on his rump and tail. It is a re- 
ceived Opinion, that a porcupine can dart his quills 
at pleasure intu a distant object; but I venture to 
jfiirm, that this species cannot (whatever any other 
way de), for have taken much pains to ascer- 
tain the fact. On the approach of danger, he re- 
treats into a hole, if possible; bat -where he can- 
pot, find ope, he seizes upon the hest shelter that 
tiers, sinks his uose between his fore-legs, and de- 
feuds himself by a smart stroke of his tail, or a sud- 
den jerk of his back. As the quills are bearded at 
the points, and not deeply rooted in the skiu, they 
stick firmly into whatever they penetrate. Great 
care shold be taken to extract them immeniately ; 
otherwise, by the muscniar motion of the animal 
into whieh they are stack, enforced by the beards of 
the quills, they soon work themseives quite through 
the part; but I never perceived the prncture to be 
attended with worse symptoms, than that of a chi- 
rurgical instrument. 

“ A porcupjne one day chgnced to be upon the 
ground, and. my greyhound, which always attends 
ne, and had uever seen one before, no sovner set 
eyes upon him, than he struck at him with the same 
resulution that-he would have done at a fox. I thought 
be would instantly have gone mad. His tongue, the 
whole inside of his mouth, his nose, and face were 
stuck as full of quills, us it was possible for them to 
be; insomuch, that.his mouth was gagged quite open, 
and he was in sach agony. that he would baye bit me, 
when [attempted to give him relief, could -he have 
closed his muath. Upon returning to the house, I 
made Jack hold him down, and. then, with the assist- 
ance of a pair of bullet moulds, ia about three hours’ 
time, Lextracted most of them. Some were broken 
tuo short to take hold of, aud T dyew out several by 
their points, which had penetrated quite through the 
roof of his mouth and the cartilage of his nose.” 

Proia a Correspondent, 
F. 8. G. 





THE DOG. 





To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE, 
GENTLEMEN, 

The follawing anecdote of the sagacity 
of.a dog is related (amougst others) ina well attested 
manuscript in my possession, Shouist you thiuk it 
worth a corner in your interesting work, the Aalei- 
doscone, it is at your service. 

Oet. 15. R. W. 

The servant of a gentleman, who had a house near 
the viver side, opposite to a little island in the river 
Vhames, which is said from this circumstance to have 
heen named the Isle of Days, observed that a dog 
came coustantly every day to them to be fed; aud, 
is 8000 as bis wants were satisfied, took to the water 
iad swam away. Oo rclating this to their master, the 
geatleman desired them to take a boat and follow the 
dog. The next tine he caine, they did so; and, the 
dog at their landing, expressed great pleasure, aud 
nade use of all the means wm his power to jnvite them 
to follow hun, which they continued to do, till he stop- 
ped, ayd scratched with bis foot upon. the ground, 
aud from that spot be. would not move.  Kitber that 
day or the next, they duggip the earth in the place, 
and fyund the body of a inan, but it was impossible 
to discover who he was; and after every requisite 
atep had been taken to find out, the murderer, the 

corpse was buried, and the dog discontinued his visits 
to the igland. The gentlenaa, pleased with a erca- 
ture which had shown such uncommon sagacity aud 
attachment to his: former master, carressed him 


watks 
ful animal some tine, he was going 
gne of the stairs in’ Londoy, when the dag, which 
had never before been known to do such a thing, 
seized one of the watermen. 
diately thought that this fellow was the murderer of 
tbe dog’s master, aud taxed him with it, and he di- 








H 
t 
i tody, dad sugn after hanged, 


The gentleman imme- 


Antiquities. 
Sa. 


THE JEW’S HARP. 


The Jew's-trump, or Jew’s-harp as it is often called, 
is now a boy’s instrument, but of ancient origin, for 
Mr. Pennant informs us (four to Scotland, p. 195) 
that one made of gilt brass was found in Norway, de- 
posited in an urn. There appears to be an allusion in 
the name to the inhabitants of Judea, and it is to be 
observed, that in Dodsley’s old plays, vol. IV. p. 171, 
Quick calls the usurer on account of his Jewish ava- 
rice, “a notable Jew's trump.” In the plate, however, 
of Jewish musical instruments io Calmet’s Dictionary, 
nothing of this kind occurs; so that perhaps there is a 
corruption here of Jeu trompe, a play thing or play 
tromp, as it is now only used by boys for that purpose ; 
or it may be a corruption of Jaw’s harp, from the cir- 
cumstance of its being placed between the teeth when 
played. 





“* Let the Devil wear Black, Pil have a Suit of Sables.’, 
HAMLET. 

This strange speech of Hamlet may perhaps receive 
some illustration from part of a Statute of Brazennose 
College, Oxford, from which it appears that sables 
were reckoned finery in those days, and had nothing 
to de with mourning. It is as follows: * Statuimus 
przterea, quod omnes et singuli eo togis longis 
in parte anteriore consutis infra Universitatem utantur, 
et quod nullus eorum pelluris pretiosis et sumptuosis, 
vulgariter dictis, Sabills, sive matrons, pannove de vel- 
vet, damasco, sattin aut chamblet, in suis vestibus, 
internis sive externis, aut earum fimbriis sive extremi- 
tatibus, vel in eorum liripipiis in Universitate quoquo 
modo utatur.” aap 

“ Let the Devil mourn for me, I'll dress gaily,” is 
Hamlet’s meaning, upon the authority of this quota- 


tion. 
ES 


THE ANCIENT CUSTOM OF TAKING PERSONS TO 
FEASTS WITHOUT INVITATIONS. 








Plutarch, in his Symposiacs, Book VII. treats of the 
origin of the custom of guests taking other persons 
with them to a feast, who were not invited toit. He 
says this custom took jts rise from Socrates, who, be- 
ing invited to an entertainment by Agatho, persuaded 
Aristodemus, who was not invited, to go with him. 
lt happened that Socrates stopping by the way, Aris- 
todemus came in before him, whence he obtained the 
name of Umbra or shade, because he came before the 
person who invited him, as a shadow gues before the 
body that follows it. ‘This custom prevailed also a- 
mongst the Romans, as appears from Horace, Lib, 2. 
Sat. VIIL— 
“Quos Mecenas adduxerat umbras,”” 


ad 
ee ee 


QUEEN MARY’S RING, 
-_ooo F 


The original Diamond Ring of Mary Queen of Scots, 
upon which are engraved the Arms Of England, Scot- 
Jand, and. Ireland, guartered, and which was produced 
in evidence at the trial of the unfortunate Mary, asa 
proof of her pretentions to the crown of England, was 
in the possession of the late Mr. Blachford, one of the 
Lords of the —r at the time of his death.— 
‘The history of this fatal ring is curious. It descended 
from Mary to her grandson Charles 1. who gave it on 
|the scaffold to Archbishop Juxon, for his son Charles 
Il. who, in his troubles, pawned it in Holland for 
£300 where it was bought by Governor Yale, and 
sold at his sale for £520 supposed for the Pretender. 
Afterwards it came into possession ef the Earl of Illa, 
Duke of Argyle, and probably from him to the family 
ot Mr. Blachford. At the hee sale of his effects, it 
was said to have been purchased for the Prince Regent. 
c emeniemeiantiainentall 





EXTRAORDINAY AND ANCIENT SHIP, 


Description of a ship built by King James IV. of 
Scotland :—Twelve score feet iu length ; 36 feet within 
the sides; 10 feet thick in the walls; outed jest in of 
oak; her walls and boards on every side so strong that 
no cannon could go through her. From the time this 
great ship was afloat, and her masts and sails complete, 
with tows and anchors appertaining thereto, she was 
counted to the King to be £30,0.0 expense. She bore 
many cannons, six on every side, with great bassils, 
two behind in her deck, and one before, with 300 shot 
of small artillery, that is to say, mayand and baftert 
falcon, and quarter falcon, slings, pestilent, serpents, 
and double-dogs, with haytor aud culvering, come bows 
and hand bows. She had 360 mariners to sail her, six 
score of gunners to use her artillery, and had 1600 men 
of war, besides her captains, shippers, and quarter- 
masters. ‘his ship was sent to assist the French a- 
ainst King Harry the Eighth of England, notwith- 
standing he was brother-in-law to James the Fourth of 
Scotland. The Lord Hamilgon, Earl of Arran, was 
made captain and great admiral of the fleet, and Lord 
Fleming, vice-adniral, acconspanied with earls, lords, 
aya to she nugaber of 1000, who were well arrayed 


narrator, ** gang to the gates of ‘Tilebairn, and you will 
see her length and breadth plunted in hawthorn.” 
SED 


_— 


THE STUART PAPERS. 


A very extraordinary discovery of curiosities, lite- 
rary, political, and historical, was lately made at 
| Rome, by Dr. KR, Watson, author of the lives of Flet- 
i}gher and Gordon. ‘This gentleman went to Italy to 

search for any manuscripts or reliques of the House of 
; Stuart, which might have been left in the hands e@ 
|; strangers by the last survivors of that illustrious family” 
| Atter much trouble he discovered, that the executor of 
)/the executor of the Cardinal York, or Henry 1X. as 

he is often called, was in possession of a vast colleetion 
‘of papers, on which he placed so little value, that he 











or battle. “If you will not believe me,” says the } 





letters, continued through a period of nearly 100 years, 
f every potentate and statesman in Europe, and of 


most of the English nobility. lhe contents of many 
f these documents were of the most extraordinary 
character, developing the plans which were adopted at 
different times for the restoration of the Stuarts, and 
the names of the promoters aud partisans in Britain 
ind abroad, Of course the contents excited much in- 
terest at Rome, and the Papal Government took alargi 
in regard to the exposure of its own projects and poli- 
cy. Dr. W. was'itt consequence sent for by the Papal 
secretary of state, who, from overtures to repurchase, 
adopted threats; and finally took forcible possession ot 
the whole, and put the worthy owner under arrest. He 
appealed in vain to the British resident and ministers, 
who appeared covertly to take part with the Papal 
Government; and it appears; that after the Pope's 
ministers had duly examined the whole, they caused a 
tender to be made of them to the Regent of England ; 
anda British frigate was actually sent to convey them 
to England. Accordingly they are now in Carlton- 
house, and Dr. W. who, on being enlarged at Rome, 
set off for England to reclaim them, has obtajned some 
temporary recompence. A commission has been ap- 
pointed to investigate his further claims, and it is to be 
supposed that, however they were over-ruled by arin 
trary power in Rome, they will be duly respected in 
England. It would indeed be a new era if any power 
in England were superior to Dr. W.'s plain right to the 
papers, or to some equivalent, with which he may ad- 
mit he is fully satisfied: 


Scientific Potices. 


_— 
AN HYPOTHESIS OF THE POLES OF THIS 
GLOBE, 


BY ADMIRAL SIR CHAS. HENRY KNOWLES, BART. 





If the poles of this globe have not earth at their 
points (1), there must be an immense whirlpool of 
water, occasioned by the diurnal revolution of the 
globe. This seems r to teract the masses 
of ice formed around the vortices, and much of this 
ice must be crushed to atoms by the rotatory motion 
of the whirlpools ; and the reaction of the water in its 
distant ascent, will produce a current (2) to force the 
ice, as now happens, in a direction southerly from the 
north pale, and in a northerly direction from the south 
pole, when aided ‘by solar (3) heat in the preventien 
of frost. ‘This may be the case, because it is apparenit, 
every where, that destruction and reproduction are 
requisite to censtitute the changes on this globe ; arid 
a similar renovation mast take place at the poles as in 
other parts. Our globe flies through space in its orbit ; 
but this prebably does not counteract the effects of its 
diurnal motion at the poles (4)s for impede the pro- 
gression of physical causes (3). ' . 
(1) If there was land, the ice could never be detach- 
ed from them but by a convulsion of nature, and which 
does not appear likely to be alternate at each pole. 

(2) A éurrent runs from the Polar basin into the At- 
lantic Ocean, fron. Norway to America; but there js 
uo proof of any current running to the northward 
through Behring’s Straits, because that great man, 
Captain Cook, met with none, but a barrier of ice, 
which ice came from the Polar basin, and was jammed 
there. If a current run to the northward under this 
barrier of ice, when the ice was broken up by the vjo- 
lent gales of wind in February and March, the force 
of sucha stream would have raised it to the surface, 
and driven the ice to the north, and Captain Cook 
would have had a clear sea to sail through; but the 
contrary happened, and prevented his success. Nei- 
ther Captains Cook nor King met with any current on 
the N. W. coast of America; nor Monsieur de la Pe- 
rouse on the coast of Asia, nor between Segatten Is- 
land and the main, setting to the northward, but a 
mud bank (too shoal for the boats to pass over) tothe 
south of the river Amor, and which bank of mud 
could not, have been formed had there been a current. 
As the Polar basin is not supplied by a current running 
through Bebring’s Straits from the North Pacific Ocean, 
the current from the Polar basin, in every direction, 
must proceed from seme other cause, and that cause 
must be the diurnal motion of the globe. Perhaps it 
will ultimately be discovered, that Europe, Asia, and 
America do not extend to the north of 73 degrees of 
latitude. 

(3) In the absence of the sun, the severity of the 
frost may be such as to lessen the power of the whirl- 
pool, which will act with its full force when the frost 
ceases by the return of the sun. 

(4) ‘The motion at the poles is slaw, and the velocity 
great at the equator, and this is the same in a whirl- 
ool, for the motion is communicated from the cireum- 
erence to the apex, which bas the least motion, as a 
whirlpool screws downwards. This ‘s the reverse in 
a whirlwind on land, and water spouts at sea, where 
the motion is communicated from the centre to the 
circumference, and screws upwards. On any othér 
theory the water could not descend in a whirlpool, nor 
ascend in a water-spout®, nor land in a whirlwin 

* Water-spouts are said to be conical and cylindrical; 
but though they may first appear the latter, they soon 
assume a conical form, and become the frustrum of a 
cone, the smaller part downwards; and this smaller 
part varies in size, from two hundred yards or more, 
to twelve feet diameter; and a point only when some- 
times forming in fine weather. But in the larger ones, 
the point (it is to be presumed) is below the surface of 
the water, and the quentity of water raised in a given 
time, must be a ratio to the depth of the apex. The 
influence of water-spouts must extend much below 
the surface, as numbers of fish are taken up by them, 
and which fall from the clouds far in land. 

(5) ‘The dirrnal motion of the globe, from west to 
east, isthe occasion of the trade winds in the Atlantic 
Ocean, and also of the current of water which runs 
within the ‘I'ropics, trom the coast of Africa to the 
bottom of the Gulph of Mexico, and thence by the 





Ashores of Florida, through that Gulph to the north- 


ward, and past the banks of Newfoundland, until op- 





! 
} 


posed by the current at the Polar basin, when it takes 
a direction eastward. HH the diurowl metion act on the 





|; suffered them to remain in a garret without windows, 


} where they were seen 
|| visiteurs in Kome, 


Leonsisted of nearly 





gveatly, and made him the frequent companion of his | exposed to cv-ry shower of raiu. He therefore readily |) 
When be had been in possession of the faith |) sold the whole to Dr. W. who took possession of them || 

to take a Loaf et} 22d temoved them in carts to his own apartments |! 

+ am distinguished English | King Edward VI. on some gecasion, * that when time 
r, W, employed some time in as- | shall serve, the saperfwous and tedious statuten were 
|isorting and arranging them, and he found that they | brought into one sum together, and made more plain 
400,000 separate articles, of which |! and short, to the intent that men mi 


water at the eg by velocity, it will act at the Poles 
by acounter effect. 





= 
Abridgment of the Statutet.— 1 could wish,” said 


the better under- 


||about £50,000 were possessed of various degrees of |! stand them, whieh thing shall much help to advance the 


| interest. 


( il Amon, these were many original letters of |j profit of the commonwealth.” it this were to be de. 
reetly confessed it ; on whieb he was taken ite cos. |) Fenelon, many letters of Bolingbroke, Pope, Swift, | sired in bis days, how infinitely nae neediul myust it be 


Awerbury, and other English writers; anid a serive of b now | 
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ABortry. 


AN OFFER. 





To the Author of the ** Wish,” in the 12th Number of 


the Kalcidoscope. 
Dear Sir, (all bashfulness apart) 
Your lines have almost won my heart; 
And if you please t’ aecept my profter, 
‘That heart I now most freely offer 
Unsecn—unknown—I'll give my hand ; 
Who could the gen'rous gift withstand ? 
In short, dear Sir, take me for life, 
And I will be both /ricnd and wif. 


—oe oe 


TO T—. 
=_-—- 


Dark, dark and joyless is my soul, 

No lingering ray is there; 

No sun—no moon—to guard my path, 
All horror —doubt—desyair.— 

Robb'd of the last bright spark of hope, 
Which shone amidst the gloom ; 

> No star is left to ilume my breast, 

No beacon but the tomb! 


-—_—— oie» oe——— 
To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 


GENTLEMEN, : rere ; 
Should you think the following lines, which 
are copied from No. xivart. of the New Evan clical 


R. 


Magazine, worthy a place in your interesting iscel- 
lany, by inserting them, you will much oblige, 
Gentlemen, your obedient servant, we 


Liverpool, Oct. 9, 1816. 
— 


HOWARD'S TOMB. 


— - , 

When the proud Senator reclines his head, 
In sculptur’d niche, among the noble dead, 
The breathing statue still asserts controul, 
And mutely eloquent arrests the soul. 
The splendid marble in the minster’s walls, 
Receives the son of valour when he falls ; 
There blazon’d on the tomb his trophies shine, 
And lofty titles swell the lengthen’d line. 
E’en he who erst has swept a living lyre, 
His bosom glowing with ethereal fire, 
When cold he lies, the victim of decay, 
Refuses net the tributar me 
At least a name like ** Dryden’’ serves to show 
Whose ashes moulder in the vault below. 








THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Oct. 26. 





LINES, 
Addressed to a Medical Priend, on his Birth-day. 
—_ 
Oh, may the morning open bright i 


And mild, te our enraptured sight ! 
The day that gave a mortal birth, 
To bless our land, to grace our earth : 


For we in mortals rarely see 

A hand so kind—a mind so free— 
A tongue so wise—a heart so sound, 
Are now, alas! but seldom, found. 


Like the chaste beams of dawning day, 
Resplendent, making rich display ; 

So do thy early talents shine 

The pride of thy distinguished line. 


Bright as the summer's noon-day glow ! 
Oh! may those talents daily grow, 

And ne’er decay, till many a 

Bedeck’d by thee to charm this age ; 


Distress to sooth, to heal discase, 
To pour around the balm of case, 
The human fabric to ir, 

Full well deserve thy anxious care. 


Continue then 1n thy career, 

Be great, be active, in thy sphere ; 
Let nothing e’er thy ardour damp, 
Be diligence thy cunduct’s stamp. 


Enchanting Hope, and Faith sincere, 
Are blessings-which we all revere ; 
But most keep Charity in mind, 

For to be great is to be kind. 


Cherish the independent fire — 

That taught a nation ® to aspire, 

Base manacles to proudly spurn, 
And bid their breasts with treedom burn. + 


Firm as a castle on a rock, 

Proof against every hostile shock ; 

Repel temptation, vice defy, 

Let virtue be thy only joy. 

Then, when the days of youth are o’er, 
When gaudy pleasures charm no more ; 
When age makes dim that sparkling eye, 
And beauty fades, and talents die. 


May nothing cross thy hoary age, 
‘Thy peaceful exit from this stage ; 
Oh! may thy being slide away, 
To scenes of bliss—unfading day. 


Liverpool, Sept. 9, 1818. J.C. 
# America. 
— 
AUGMENTATION BY SUBTRACTION. 
——__- 





Valour, and wit, and eloquence, may claim 
Such frail memorials to transmit their name, 
But mild Philanthropy resigns the trust 

To Him who guards the mem'ry ef the Just. 


See Howarp sickening in a foreign clime, 
A martyr to a virtue too sublime : 
One faithful friend awajts his last request, 
Tis only this—in solitude to rest. 
He sunk—the mist ef death fleats o’er his eyes, 
And povp unsought attends his obsequies. 
From Cherson's walls a long and sable train, 
Swept in sad state across the dreary plain, 
But sven return'd; and nothing now appears 
To mark his grave throughout succeeding years, 
Save one small monument that crumbles fast, 
Th’ unshelter'd victim of the raving blast. 
Yet when that pile, now faithful to its trust, 
Shali basely mingle with his noble dust ; 
When hoar tradition only, shall presume * 
To guide the stranger's footsteps to his tomb ; 
Still shall his mem'ry, like the Polar star, 
Eyed by th’ adventurous seaman from afar, 
Beam brightly in the sable-curtain'd sky, 
A light that guides to immortality. 
Monarchs shall sigh at mention ef his name, 
Nor hope to share with him an equal fame, 
And bards and heroes wish their laurel-wreaths 
Exchang'd for that which Howard's life bequeaths. 


a TT 


—<=__ 
THEY MAY RAIL AT THIS LIFE. 
atn—Roch bonin shin doe. 
They may rail at this life—from the hour I began it, 
I've found it a life full of kindness and bliss, 
And until they can show me sonic happier planet, 
More social and bright, I'l) content me with this. 
As long as the world has such eloquent eyes, 
As before me this moment enraptured I see, 

They may say what they will of their orbs in the skies, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me. 
In Mercury's star, where each minute can bring them 
New sunshine and wit from the mountain on igh, 
Tho’ the nymphs may have livelier poets® to sing them, 
They've none, even there, more enamour'd than I. 

And, as long as this harp can be waken'd to love, 
And that eye its divine inspiration shall be, 

They may k as they will of their Edens above, 
But this carth is the planet for you, love, and me. 


In that star + of the west, by whese shadowy splendour, 
At twilight so often we've roam'd through the dew, 
There are maidens, perhaps, who have bosou)s as tender, 
And look, in their twilights, as lovely as you. 

But though they were even more bright than the green 
Of the asle they inhabit in hcaven-blue sea, 

As I never these fair young celestials have seen, 
Why—this carth is the planet for you, love, and me. 


As for those chilly orbs on the verge of creation, 
Where sunshine and smiles imust be equally rare, 
Did they want a supply of cold hearts for that station, 





Heav'n knows we have plenty on earth we could spare. 
Oh! think what a world we should have of it here, 
If the haters of peace, of atiection and glec, 
Were to fly up to Saturn's cold comtortless sphere, | 
And leave earth to such spirits as you, love, and me. 





® Tous bee habitans de Meoure sont vice, P/yral’te des Monde, 
1 La terte pourra etre pour Venus L'etotlc du be ger, etla mere 

de> eoeurs, comme Venus i'est pour uous —/), | 
{ 


=e 











The will of Matthew Gregory Lewis, author of Pir if 
Castle Spectre, The Monk, aud other literary works, || 
hus been proved. In his will he gives to Mrs. H. Jobn. | 
stone, late of the Theatre-Royal, Covent. Garden, the J, 


A rustic, bréd in country life, 

Had past, remote from noisy strife, 
‘The morning of his day : 

*Mid fHowcry meads, and fertile fields, 

Where Nature in profusion yields, 
Her stores of corn and hay. 


To luxury or want estranged, 

He i'd the soil, or woodlands rang'd, 
Or reap'd the golden corn ; 

His nervous limbs brav'd all fatigue, 

No sleepless nights, no foul intrigue— 
Disturb’d his thoughts i’th’ morn. 


When seated round the cheerful fire, 
His wife and prattling babes conspire 
To cheer his winter's night 3 
Content, he then felt happier far, 
Than does the Hero in the war, 
Who gains the sanguine fight. 
But anxious thoughts invade his mind, 
He feels, with his own want entwin’d, 
The wants of others grow ; 
A rising family now share 
His daily bread, and meddling care 
Sits heavy on his brow. 


One winter's day, when threshing corn 
Alone, he thought, within the barn, 
Well filled with cares his head 
Perplex’d, and in a thoughtful mood, 
Upon his flail shaft leaning stood, 
And to himself he said: 


* From two—take one, and three remains, 
* From two—take two, and four’s the gains ; 
* And three from two leave tive: 
* If this ;on, my master’s cow, 
~* Will ne'er be paid for, that I know, 
* Whilst him or me’s alive.’ 


The master, unperceiv’d was near, 
And did with due attention hear 
This strange conclusion drawn ; 
Not comprehending by what rule 
They were produced, for he at school 
Had re’er such problems known. 


* What rule is that,’ said he to John, 

* You ground these propositions on ? 
*Says John, * Subtraction, Sur,’ 

* Prove that,’ says Hodge, * and as I live, 

* ‘lo thee the cow I'll freely give, 

* Eve from this spot J str. 


© Fear ycars ago, my wife and I 
‘Were bound by wedlock’s sacred tie, 
* None were inore blest shan we ; 
* And e’er the second ycar begun, 
* These arins embraced yay first-born son, 
*'Then one—from two mace three. 


* Another year roll’d o’er my head, 

* My wife again was brought to bed, 
*"rhus two—from two made four ; 

*Pwas then the cow you kindly sold, 

* Which has bean worth her weight in gold, 
* And is so to this hour. 


* Another son in one year more, 
* Increas'd my stock ef living store : 
* ‘Thus three frem two made five.’ 
* The cow is thine,’ said Hodge to John, 
* I iree!y own she's fairly won ; 
* Long may she live and thiive.” 





A carrier pigeon, which had been brought down from 


sum of £100, to purchase some trinket or other orna- ff London to Norwich, was started on Saturday morning 
ment, to be worn on her neck, in remembrance of hin : | trom that city, to determine a bet of tive guineas, that 
to the Right Mon. Lord Holland his beok of carica. fat returned to town in tive hours, which it did in five 
tures: personal property wishin the province of Canter. | minutes uncer the given time. ‘The same bird arrived 
bury sworn ‘ualer 


Le ),000, 


“in town fom Bury, a few days befure, in three hours. 





‘f SONNET. 


‘ 


FOR THE K Ai. I DOSCOPE, 
—<> 
Not every morn that springs in promise bright 
From the fair Orient of the caie tight 
Fulfils the day—nor every threatening cloud 
Pours the big torrent on the boding crowd : 
Thus Life's alternate scenes now hold to view 
Fallacious hopes ; now- futile fears display : 
And grief dissolves, and pleasure fades away : 
What then remains, but with an equal mind, 
The power of changeful fortune to subdue— 
Cemposed in prosperous hours, and still resign’d 
When.adverse days portend ? So shall we best 
Make the intentions of the high behest, 
That still the bark of human frailty guides, 
And in the gentle gale and swelling storm presides. 


\19th Nov. 1817. E. T. 





~~ A-DANDY. _ 
—<—— 


I do remember me, in Hertford strects, 
Walking at noon, I met an exquisite, 

A thing, whose neck, in oriental® tie, 

Where not a crease was seen, so stiff withal 
The powers of starch had render’d it, tho’ made 
Of finest muslin, that to my wondering gaze 
(Unlike the ease of Nature’s masterpiece) 

It seem’d, as "twere, a mere automaton ; 

And then its shape, so all unlike a man, 

So tightly laced, that "twas self-evident 

He walk'd in pain, if walking 't could be eall’d, 
Since from the earth to raise his languid foot 

It seem'd a labour too Herculean ; 

But still, thus mincingly, he reach’d the Bell— 
There stopp’d. I, being arxious to o erhear 
The this creature, nick-named man, would utter, 
Enter'd the room, apologizing to it : 

No answer I received, save a low murmur, 
For too fatiguing ‘twas t’ articulate. 

— it useless further to intrude, 

I asked the waiter, who or whence he was ? 
One of our + dandies,” he replied. 
No longer wondering, straight I left the inn. 


® Oriental tie. Vide Neckclothtiania. 
t East India College. 


ps 
Biographical Motices. 
MR. EDGEW ORTH. 
The late Mr. Edgeworth was remarkable for an inge- 


nious rather than a solid turn of mind ; for desultory and 
various, rather than systematic and prefound informa. 




















tion. His argumentative faculty was deficient ; and 
when you ex to be answered with logic, you were 
rebutted with an anecdote. 


He had a sort of biographical history of himself, 
which he seldom failed te give every new acquaintance at 
the first introduction. It run thus: ** Now, Sir, you 
know the GREAT Mr. Edgeworth, and you may possibly 
wish to know something of his birth, parentage, and 
education. I shall, first, give you my reasons for bei 
jan Englishman, and then for being an Irishman, and 
shall leave you your choice to call me which you please. 
| I was born in England, I married two English wives, I 
| have several children who were born in England ; and I 
| have a small preperty in England.—Now my reasons for 
being an Irishman. I married three Irish wives, I have 
a large estate in Ireland,—I have a number of Irish chil- 
dren,—my p' itors were Irish, and I have lived most 
of my life in Ireland. Sir, I am a man whe despise 
vulgar prejudice, for two of my wives are alive,* and 
two, whe are dead, were sisters.” 
Mr. E. we believe, was the first who introduced the 
telegraph into this country ; at least, while in France, 
he improved its construction infinitely ; so much so, in- 
deed, that he considered himself the original inventor of 
it. *He certainly had a great mechanical turn, and bis 
house at Edgeworth town was quite a curiosity; for, 
from the kitchen to the garret, whieer machinery could 
supply the place ef hands, it was sure to be found. 
As a specimen of the eccentrity of his manners, we 
shall record a conversation that took place on his first in- 
troduction to the gentleman from whom we heard the 
anecdote. This — having called to visit the great 
man, and rfames being announced by a third party, Mr. 
Edgeworth instantly turned round to. a lady who was 
present, and said, ** My dear, for what purpose have I 
those galloshes at the fire?” ** ‘To air,”” answered the 
lady. ‘* But why to air?” asked he. ** For the pur- 
pose of wearing them,” she replied. ** But for what pur- 
pose to wear them ¢” ** In order to visit that gentle- 
man.” * Thére, Sir,” cried he, ** ever while you live 
call witnesses to your conduct, instead of speaking on it 
yourself. Had I told you why these galloshes are at the 
tire, you might not have believed me. By the way, J 
wonder what is the derivation of the word galleshes ?” 
The visiter seeing him so well inclined ta sportiveness, 
was willing to humour him, and said, ** the word was 
verhaps derived from seme one’s having exclaimed, as 
™ was kickin oe od aie a —_e oe loose —, 
Mr. Edgeworth t they might be ** gala shees,” 
in King James's time, when the mat conidinns shoes 
were worn. In short, after a variety of Swiftian deri- 
vations, the dictionary was produced, and galloshaj 
proves to be a Spanish word. 
# Mr. E. was divorced by his guardian froro his first wife whilst 
he wasa minor, : 


ed 




















MISS EDGEWORTH. 
—a 
It is a rule with Miss Edgeworth to write, without al- 
lowing pleasure or indolence to interrupt her, six 
a day ; no wonder, therefore, her works are so volumi- 
nous, or rather it woutd be surprising they are ict more 
#0, were it net that when her book is finished, she excrts} 
a severe and remorseless judgment in pruning its recwa- 
cles. 

Her conversational wit is not brilliant, but it is play- 
ful and engaging. One of the best sallies which we have 
heard recorded of her, was on her pressing a young and 
diffident lady to sing. ** Well,” said the at last, 
‘+ J will sing, on condition that you first pay me a com- 
, pliment,—one that the company shall decide to be witty.” 
|** Surely,” said Miss E. ‘* your are not so determined 
inst singing, a8 to make my being witty « previous 
' stipulation ?—surely you will surrender without that ar- 
ticle?” ** No,” rejoined the lady, ** I am positive."—— 
*¢ That is impossible,” observed Miss E. ** tor we all 
know that you are superlative.” 
MR. CURRAN. 

+ 














way to the press; but those we now offer, if we mistake 
not, have hitherto been reserved, virorum volitare per ora! 
The followin _is rather an instance of his ready elo. 
quence than his wit:—At the assizes of Cork, Curran 
had just entered upon his case, and given the jury a 
statement of facts. He then with his usual impressive. 
ness and pathos, a ed to their feelings, and was 
concluding the whole with this sentence, “* Thus, gen. 
tlemen, I trust I have made the innocence of that per. 
secuted man as clear to you as”—At that instant the sun, 
which had hitherto been overclouded, shot its rays into 
the court-house;—** as clear to you,” continued he, * ay 
yonder sun-beam, which now bursts in amongst us, and 
supplies me with its splendid illustration !”” This effu. 
sion we ourselves heard, and its local aptness, 

with the happiness of the in which it was 
clothed, produced an effect whi 
equalled ; and can scarcely be conceived by those 


icising 
Clare, who was then a judge, made some remarks on 
Curran, to whom he bore no good will; and afterward; 
requested him to return the compliment. ‘* Why, ia 
consequence of your J ordship’s extreme quickness and 
discernment,” said Curran, ‘in perceiving what we 
lawyers are about to state, you are apt to our 
pleadings, and conclude our tsforus. It some. 
times happens, however, that you do not draw those de. 
deductions for us which we should have drawh ourselves.” 
His Lordship rebutted thi i 
he never attempted such an 
inly the drift of 


i ion, till he under. 
stood p interruption, under. 
ees Mamet 


their reasoning, and then he. 
in order focens tie Gas of the court, 
the subject, and turned to a friend whe; 


T had a pig that I wished 
readful alin nstance occur. 
icon of; for the butchers he came, and 
brought with him a beautiful little boy, his son. ‘The 
pig was laid down in the yard: the butcher lifted his 
axe for the blow, the poor little boy ran forward,” 
ey pe Pgemy pe Clare, a he killed 
1” Ne, m ” answered Curran dri 
he killed the pig New M. Mag. - ~ 





SHAKSPEARE., 





The room which is shown at Stratford as that in 
which the Bard was born, is covered in every part; 
with the names of visitors, written by themselves, 
in pencil, &c. The surface is whitewash, laid ou, 
perhaps, about twenty years, and in the interior the 
ceiling, the sides, the projecting chimney, and every 
portion of the surface has been written on. A list of 
the names would exhibit all the character and geuius 
of the age, aud of itself would bea curiosity. A. 
mong the names are those of their Royal Highnesses 
the Prioce Regent and Duke of Clarence, of the half 
vf both Houses of Parhament, and of many dis- 
tinguished foreigners, among whom are Luciey 
Bonaparte, and the Russian and Austrian Princes, 
Even the tomh of Shakespeare, and his bust, are in 
like manner covered with names, proud of an apo. 
ciation with his; and on the very scroll, under the 
effigy, is inscribed the name of “Wellesley,” by the 
illustrious Marquis, and by Lucien Bonaparte the 
following lines :— 

“ The eye of Genius glistens to admire 

“ How Memory hails the sound of Shakespeare's lyre ; 
“Que tear I'll shed to form a crystal shrine - 

“Of all that's grand, immortal, and divine.” 








Anecdole.—-A great scholar, who prided himself on his igno- 
rance of men, and vast knowledge of books, once received, 
trom a piain unlettered man, this humiliating rebuke :-~* The 
Lord double your learning, and then you will be twice the fool 
you are at present.” 














To Correspondents. 

ee 
LaTE CATASTROPHE AT NOTTINGHAM.—Details 
of the late calamitous explosion at Nottingham, which 
Occupy so considerable a portion of the present number 
of the Kuleidoscoyy, have excluded some communi- 
cations prepared for publication. Our account of thie 
lamentable circumstance is copied from the Nottin, 
ham Review, to the ag pespnnate of which we take this 
opportunity of making our public acknowledgments 
for his politeness and i prom titude in acceding to our 
request, to be favoured with the loan of the wood en: 
graving which accompanied his description. 





FREEMASONRY.—SINCERITAS is informed, that this 
is forbidden ground, upon which we do not fee) dis 
posed to intrude. 


We recollect to have been amused with the way in which 
some humourist ised the miscrable accommo- 


2 characterised 
dations he had met with at the inn where he 
** Waiter,” said he, ** this is the mest i 
house I was ever in in my life. I can 
it 


want ;—every thing is the reverse of 
be. Your paper is ty and your ink, white ; 

then for your larder and your » there is no- 
quate — in the hotise except the vinegur!” The 


the ix, paper uged. by our ’ 
dene, . 8. T. oct this teehee te cur seein 
tion. We must trouvic the writer to favour us with & 
translation of his pale hicroglyphics previous te our 
next publication. ’ 








We sh the communications of CHRONOS were in- - 

tended for the Mercury. 

i . o 

LrteRraRY TRIFLES.—We shall not fail, at the pro- 
, season, to avail ourselves of the contrihutions of 

Vennosus.—N.—P. N.—R.—W. 1. R.—E. H—d.. 

M.—PuER.—CONSTANT R¥aDER, and T.. 


Octavia would oblige us by communicating the source 
from which she extracted. the anecdote of Blue Beard. 
—Our fair correspondent would much enhance her 





’ 





—9 eg by quoting autherities, whenever it is 
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With the single ion ef Sheridan, no; 
man of modern times said 80 many witty things as ve 








Street; Mr. ‘Thomas Smith, Paradise Street; Mr. 6. 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Streets and Mr. John Smith, 
No. 59, Gerard Sucet, for ready moncy only. 





xan, A great number of these have alreacy found 
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